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PREFACE 


i HAVE been asked by the Christian Literature Society to 
write a short prefatory note to this little book explaining the 
circumstances of its publication and I consider it an honour 
to be permitted to do so. Professor Otto is known as 
the distinguished author of Das Heilige, but it was a 
peculiar pleasure to discover in him, on his visit to India 
in the cold weather of 1927-28, a student of Indian religious 
thought and an interpreter of its significance in the light 
of our Christian message. When we found that he 
had delivered a short course of lectures—the Olaus-Petri 
lectures—at the University of Upsala on the subject of the 
relation of the South Indjan religion of Bhakti to Christianity, 
a subject deeply interesting to every one desiring to relate 
Christianity and Hinduism, we at once requested and obtained. 
his permission to have them made available for students of 
these faiths in India. They appeared first in the National 
Christian Council Review in a translation from the Swedish 
for which we are indebted to the Rev. H. Bierrum of the 
United Theological College, Bangalore. The lectures are 
now reprinted in book-form in the confident expectation that 
they will be widely studied and will stimulate a more careful 
and more serious investigation, than has been made hitherto, 
of the remarkable resemblances between this Aéakti religion 
and Christianity, as well as of the gulf that separates them. 

It is especially to the small, but, we trust, increasing 
company of Indian Christian theological thinkers that this 
little book should appeal. The Church in India is having 
daily increasing burdens of responsibility laid upon her. She 
is achieving spiritual swaraj—the freedom, that is, under 
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God and His Holy Spirit, with which Christ makes His people 
free. She can only prove equal to her task in this land of 
ancient wisdom if she keeps the channels ever open to the 
inflow of the Divine Life. One of these channels is that 
of the reason, and no Church in India can bear an adequate 
testimony to Christ Jesus unless it be a testimony that is in 
accordance with reason and that can take its place beside the 
great attempts that Indian thinkers have made in the past to 
understand the universe. ‘The ages of faith,’ says one of 
the most distinguished teachers of the West to-day,’ ‘are the 
ages of rationalism.’ The Church of Christ in India will 
need for its task in the coming days a faith that is deeply 
rooted in God and that bears a reasoned relation to the 
theological constructions of such Indian teachers as Ramanuja 
and Sankara. This little book of Professor Otto’s may serve 
as a way-mark on the road towards the Indian Christian 
theology of the future. 

It may be advisable—in view of the fact that this little 
‘book is being published in India—to say something of the 
place which Professor Rudolf Otto has obtained among the 
Christian teachers of the West. It cannot be expected that 
the name of its author will be known to many in India, 
especially among the non-Christians who also, it is hoped, 
will read this examination of one of their own great religious 
movements, At the same time therc are hospitably minded 
Indians who need no introduction to the author of Das 
Hetlige” and of his more recent study of the system of Sri 
Sankaracharya called West-Cstlicke Mystik. Some have 
made his personal acquaintance during his two visits to India. 
Others have read his books either in German or in English. 
Those who knew him need not be told of the charm and 

1 Professor A. N. Whitehead, Xeligion in the Making. 


1 Translated into Engish as The Jdea of the “Holy, Oxtord 
University Press. 
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dignity of his personality or the breadth and generosity of 
his intellectual interests, In the West he is honoured 
as one of the first, especially by his book Das Heilige, 
to signalise the return of German theology from the desert 
places of an arid rationalism to a region where the fruits of 
faith could grow and a far deeper insight rule. Dean Inge 
and others have accused Professor Otto of irrationalism. It 
isan unjust allegation and one which Professor Otto very 
properly resents. The reason to which he appeals is not 
the logical understanding but those higher powers of the 
mind which take up that understanding with themselves and 
transcend it and which may be and are crowned by the insight 
and instinct of a religious faith. Indian Akaktz must attract 
one for whom religion carries these implications and it is 
accordingly in a spirit of deep sympathy that Professor Otto 
approaches the study of the Bha&ti thinkers of India. 

To Professor Otto for, permitting us to publish these 
lectures in India we are deeply indebted, as also to the 
Rev. H. Bjerrum for translating them. 


N. MAcnIcoL 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE INDIAN RELIGION 
OF GRACE 


L Has Christianity Any Rivals? 


IT will naturally be asked by many: What con- 
cern have we to-day with such a subject as the 
Indian Bhaktt religion? It is my firm conviction that 
we have every reason to take up this problem. [I 
shall endeavour to make clear why this is so and 
shall first of all formulate the problem in this 
form: Has Christianity any rivals? 

This question is really closely connected with 
another which is more familiar to us, viz., the 
question of the finality of Christianity. To the 
question regarding the finality of Christianity it is 
usual to give an answer which is predetermined by 
the theological position of the questioner. However, 
the subject will not be treated here from the point 
of view of systematic theology, and we are not going 
to attempt any a priori theory concerning the 
finality of the Christian religion. We are going 
deliberately to put the question, How far are there 
to be found in India such forms of religion as may 
claim to be equal to Christianity? The question 
here turns upon a comparison, and is therefore to be 
treated mainly from the point of view of comparative 
religion. 

Since the days of Schleiermacher we have been 
accustomed to speak Christianity as ‘religion,’ or 
rather as ‘areligion,’ an expression that was quite 
foreign to our church fathers. It follows from this 
that we compare Christianity with other phenomena 
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which—however unlike each other they may be— 
still are such that they can be compared with 
Christianity. We can make this comparison 
because, while acknowledging the uniqueness of 
these phenomena, we still group them under a 
common term, viz., religion. We venture also to 
contend that such foreign religions as we have in 
mind cannot be neutral towards each other, but do 
and must compete with each other in their claim to 
rule the minds and wills of men, and in their claim 
to possess truth and universality. The question of 
the absolute religion becomes here the question, 
Which religion is the best and the final one, and 
therefore the one that can be expected to make an 
attempt to dislodge and replace its rivals? 

Christian theologians and apologists have from 
early times generally had in view two religions, viz., 
Judaism and Islam, as likely to compete seriously 
with Christianity. But other rivals have lately 
appeared, viz., the great Eastern religions of grace. 
Not only on Palestinian soil, but also in India, 
rivals to Christianity have entered the field which 
are concerned with the deepest question that can 
occupy man’s thought, viz., the question of salva- 
tion. 

For, what is the deepest question in Christianity ? 
Certainly the question about God. We are not here 
concerned with our cold and speculative thoughts 
of God. Our concern is with the God whom Luther 
experienced as ‘ Deus sicut est pro nobis,’ God as He 
is for us, God as bringing salvation to individuals 
and to humanity, God in so far as He is a God for 
us, a God of salvation. For us Christians, however, 
it must seeth exceedingly astonishing that in the 
East men have not only asked questions regarding 
the ultimate causes, the fundamental principles 
of the world and existence, but have striven to 
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understand a thing which in any rational view of 
the world belongs to the irrational, something which 
to natural man must seem even fantastic and 
foreign, viz., the problem of man’s final destiny—in 
other words, the problem of salvation. This final 
destiny of man, this salvation (salus) has nothing to 
do with what we call happiness (felicitas), nor is it 
to be measured in terms of cultural values, nor 
even in terms of moral values, but exclusively by an 
idea and a goal which only religion understands, 
viz,, a supramundane blessedness. Man’s bondage 
in an endless and dull unblessedness, his longing for 
deliverance therefrom and the way of salvation— 
these things also are some of the deep, stimulating 
problems that stir men in the East. It is first 
through these problems that the phenomena here 
compared become ‘religion’ ina real sense. For, 
in order to know what is religion in a higher sense, 
one has to take cognizance of this yearning of the 
religious man. One has to place one’s self outside 
the mental processes which belong only to a 
material and rational sphere. One must know 
something of the claim to a supramundane and 
eternal salvation. It is such elements in the 
religious phenomena of the East that make them 
real rivals to Christianity. Not because these 
religious systems have developed an_ interesting 
metaphysics, not because they have developed a 
philosophy which to our astonishment remind us 
in the smallest details of our own theology and 
philosophy, but because they actually claim to be 
teachers of salvation and to proclaim a salvation, 
they are of the truest, the highest and the utmost 
importance. For this reason they have every right 
to be considered from the point of view suggested 
by our question: ‘ Has Christianity any rivals?’ 
Dealing with such rivals in the East is no longer 
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an academic question, nor merely a thesis for a 
doctorate. Nor is it something that is only of 
interest to persons who in a spirit of adventure are 
prepared to go abroad to take up ‘the fight against 
heathenism.’ This problem has now become one of 
the most burning questions for us Christians in the 
West. Itis no longer a dream ora fancy, but a 
fact easily proved that these religious forms from 
the East stand ready at our very doors. Their 
strange and elevated ideas have long ago pene- 
trated into our midst and found men even here in 
the West who accept them with gratitude. These 
religions are now in their turn preparing themselves 
to send out missionaries to foreign countries, to our 
countries, in order to seek and find, to save and guide 
the many who have not yet found the true salvation, 
as they understand it, and who will fail to attain it 
if ‘the light from the East’ does not bring deli- 
verance. In fact, these religions have already 
succeeded in becoming competitors in so apparent a 
way that we have every reason to make a closer 
acquaintance with these our ‘rivals’, Hence we 
must not be satisfied with rough and ready specula- 
tions and a priori theories regarding the finality of 
Christianity. Seriously, and with reference to each 
particular case, it is necessary to put the question: 
Is Christ really greater than Buddha? Is Christ 
above Krishna, above all other ‘ world saviours’? 
In this respect, however, those Eastern religions 
which possess the greatest interest are not those 
which merely happen to have the greatest number 
of adherents, nor those which, on account of their 
peculiar speculations and the beauty of their reli- 
gious art, attract the attention of human curiosity. 
For us it is niost important first of all to notice such 
forms of religion as solely on the ground of their 
fundamental idea appear as the keenest rival to 
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Christianity, viz., such religions as, on account of 
their idea of salvation, seem closely to resemble 
Christianity, and therefore on Christianity’s own 
ground are able 1o contest with it the claim to be 
the final and highest religion. We have here 
particularly in mind the various forms of Bhakti 
religion, which appear as marvellously powerful 
movements within both Hinduism and Buddhism, 
and which have led to the formation of religious 
growths of the most active and influential kind. 
They are able to compete with Christianity, because 
they seem to be prepared to contest with it that 
which constitutes the very heart of Christianity. In 
Bhakti religion we can find religious experiences 
expressed in terms which very closely resemble our 
own mode of expression. 

1. Salvation is attainable not only by those 
who are capable of deep and intricate thinking, 
but also by ‘the poor in spirit ’--nay, even pre- 
eminently by them. 

2. Salvation is bestowed upon men not through 
the high flight of mysticism nor through mystical 
union with the incomprehensible primeval essence, 
but comes through Bhakt, i.e., through attachment 
and devotion in love and faith. 

3. Salvation is not attained as a reward of our 
own works, but as a gift of grace, by a saving power 
from above. 

This religion ‘by grace alone’ must seem still 
more remarkable to us Protestants when we learn 
that the battles which here in the West were fought 
out for the right of the individual to obtain salvation 
through the power of grace alone had already, 
centuries before, under similar circumstances, been 
fought out in India, in China andin Japan. Even 
there this struggle was undergone not only secretly 
in the souls of men, but as a war of nation against 
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nation, a bloody war, such as we have known in the 
religious wars on our own continent. What they 
were fighting for in the East long before the Re- 
formation of Luther reminds us in a very curious 
way of our own struggles. There, also, the contest 
turned upon a peculiar and special emphasis on a 
doctrine of grace which excluded every thought 
of one’s own works and merit, and which even 
there might be expressed in the familiar words: 
‘ Gratia sola, per fidem, sine omnibus propriis viribus, 
meritis aut operibus’ (by grace alone through faith, 
without one’s own powers, merits or works). 

Two Roman Catholic missionaries, Huc and 
Gabet, in the middle of the last century, succeeded 
under great difficulties in penetrating right into 
Tibet. These two missionaries met there with 
certain experiences which in the beginning certainly 
must have put their Catholic orthodoxy to a severe 
test, but which eventually they dismissed as a 
delusion of the devil. Shocked by what they had 
seen, they reported to their home people that in 
Tibet they had found not only monasteries and 
monks, but even rosaries and tonsure, besides many 
other things which the Evil One himself must have 
invented for the purpose of bringing scorn on the true 
faith. A self-complacent Protestant would probably, 
on reading this, be tempted to think of the useless- 
ness of such human devices as monasticism and the 
like. That the Jesuits would feel awkward about 
this is of course quite natural, because their point of 
view is entirely different from the spiritual inheri- 
tance which has come down to us Protestants 
through Luther and the Reformation, viz., the 
doctrine of salvation by faith alone, without one’s 
own merit or work. The devil may perhaps imitate 
rosaries, monasticism and liturgies ; but is he really 
able to imitate the article on which the Church 
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stands or falls—‘ articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae” 
—that man is saved only through grace by faith 
alone? Yet the old Jesuit missionaries, Xavier and 
his friends, already believed (300 years before Huc 
and Gabet) that they had found this very doctrine 
in Japan, when they in their letters home wrote that 
among the Buddhists of Japan they had met the 
Lutheran heresy. What is referred to here is that 
section within Japanese Buddhism which then was 
the strongest and the most widely spread, that 
which taught about Mida Butsu and the saving 
power of his promise, i.e., the doctrine that man is 
saved not through his own strength or through his 
own works, but only through faith in the saving 
grace of the eternal Buddha Amitabha. 

This form of Buddhism, which originated in 
India and China, had gradually spread over a wide 
area, mainly through the great masters Honen and 
Shinran. Even today this form survives as the 
strongest religious school in Japan, and it proves its 
vitality by sending out missionaries not only to 
China and Korea, but even to America. Its 
doctrines and ideas are familiar even to us through 
selections from the holy scriptures of this school 
which have been translated into European 
languages. A Japanese student, who some years 
ago attended my lectures in Marburg, gave me ina 
striking way a glimpse into the idiosyncracy of this 
school. He brought one day a collection of prints 
of Japanese art, among which were some of exquisite 
beauty. One of these pictures represented a scene 
which impressed those who saw it as very strange. 
The picture showed a large, broad river, covered by 
an enormous sheet of ice, upon which strong men 
were shovelling buckets of burning coal to make it 
melt. But however much they shovelled out, all 
their exertions were vain. However fast they 
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worked, the river froze up again behind them. Of 
this picture, which Shinran himself had once seen 
and commented upon, my Japanese friend gave me 
the following explanation: ‘The men we see here 
are the fools who believe that they can break 
through and reach salvation and blessedness by 
means of their own works. But all their exertion is 
in vain. However much they toil, they are entirely 
powerless and will never be able to melt the ice 
which separates us from salvation. Only “the other 
power,” the power from on high, viz., the saving 
power of the eternal deliverer, Buddha Amitabha, 
the incomparable glory and love of the Buddha, is 
able to melt the ice and bring release from that 
which binds, and so make man partaker of the 
salvation of his paradise.’ 

In conceptions foreign to us is here concealed the 
doctrine of grace associated with the promise of the 
ancient Dharmaraja, the eternal Buddha in human 
form, who gave the saving promise. He is now 
dwelling elevated above the world in his paradise, 
saving those who are lost and in bondage, who do 
not depend upon their own works and powers, 
but who in confidence simply invoke the name of 
the eternal Buddha in full devotion, or Bhakti. 

But even here natural man brings in his questions 
and doubts. How is this possible? Is it really 
possible that confidence in the saving power alone 
can achieve such results? Can faith alone without 
any works really be the true way to salvation? To 
such doubts a disciple from this school answers by 
firmly dismissing every compromise and by pro- 
claiming the wonderful, though repellent, doctrine 
of salvation only by invoking the saviour’s name 
in faith, as is done in the impressive writings of 
Shinran’s Tannisho. 

The great supramundane Amida, who is here 
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the saviour, has in a somewhat obscure way 
emerged from the original teachings of Buddhism. 
Without doubt, this religious conception approaches 
theism. But it is not able to reach it completely, 
because it would then have to sever its kinship with 
real Buddhism which does not recognize any Igvara, 
or real God, as Lord of this world. Man’s invocation 
of Amida must therefore be considered only as 
an entrance hall to the highest bliss, which, for 
Buddhism, cannot consist in a state of personal 
fellowship with the saviour Amida himself. Final 
salvation can for Buddhism, if it is to remain true 
to itself, only consist in complete immersion in the 
perfect Nirvana. Therefore, however closely akin 
this Amida doctrine may seem to be to our own 
outlook of faith, the problem of rivals to Christianity 
comes nearer to us if we turn to the great Bhakti 
movements in India. Inthe regular forms of Bhakti 
religion in India there is no shadow-like person like 
Amida, standing midway between symbol and 
reality. Here lives in clear manifestation lévara, 
the Lord, the only eternal God, the God of salvation 
for his Bhaktas. He does not take them to a Nirvana 
which would have to be considered as something 
above himself. He himself with his saving com- 
munion is the transcendental ‘wonder above all 
wonder’ (adbhuta) which abides for ever. In this 
Bhakti religion of India the goal is a real God of 
salvation, who is sought, approached, and— 
experienced! That is the reason why this religion 
seems to me the most serious rival with which it is 
possible for Christianity to enter into conflict. The 
similarities present here are so important that it is 
tempting to consider this religion, viewed from 
outside, as a sort of duplicate on Indian soil of that 
religion which emerged from Palestine and which 
we call Christianity. 
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The Bhakti movement in India has to a large 
extent laid hold of, and practically permeated, all 
the great religious schools. It certainly is on the 
whole one of the most characteristic features of 
Indian religion. This fact has not received sufficient 
attention from us, for we have hitherto been interest- 
ed almost exclusively in the particular form of 
Indian religion called Vedantism. The speculation 
and mysticism of the Vedanta seem to us to be 
the real and orthodox Indian religion of the 
higher type, and with this we have soon finished. 
We do not feel ourselves much attracted to those 
forms of religion in which salvation means being 
completely swallowed up in the eternal nirguna 
Brahman. It will perhaps be a surprise to 
many that this Vedantic school at the same time 
includes some groups that most firmly deny this 
conception of Brahman or God, and that have even 
claimed to be the real heirs to, and representatives 
of, Vedantic theology. It is also very little known 
to us that even that which we one-sidedly call 
Vedanta is deeply penetrated by an undercurrent 
of Bhakti. The most prominent representative of 
the so-called orthodox Vedanta school is, of course, 
Sankara, who lived in the middle of the eighth 
century. I have in another connection’ tried to 
show that Sankara, at least in the lower structure 
of his religious edifice, can be considered a Bhakta, 
and that in this sphere he even ardently defends 
Bhakti religion. Nor could he act in any other way. 
For then, as now, every orthodox Hindu must 
have known and appreciated that book which 
certainly is the most holy in the whole of India, 
viz., the Bhagavad-Gita, and this book is full of the 
most glowing Bhakti. However, this Bhakti religion, 


iGRud Otto: Weststiliche Mystik, L. Krots Verlag, Gotha, 1926, 
Pp. be 
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i.e., faith in salvation through an eternal God and 
through a saving fellowship with Him, is found not 
only mixed with the orthodox Vedanta or as a 
more or less indistinct hybrid; it appears not only 
as a lower form of para vidya, but originally it 
appeared with its own independent conception of 
salvation and of God. Later it disappeared by 
being eclipsed by the supra-personal Vedanta. 
But finally it released itself from these fetters in a 
most magnificent spiritual struggle, so that it now 
manifests itself in well-defined forms and societies 
which may claim the right to be called not merely 
*sects,’ but independent religions. For if we con- 
sider the three forms that have evolved from the 
Biblical tradition, viz., Judaism, Islam and Christi- 
anity, as independent religions, then we have at 
least as much reason to do the same with the 
special forms here referred to, which have gradu- 
ally emerged in an Indian environment. 

It is this Bhakti religion that we mainly view 
in this comparative study. A closer enquiry will 
lead us to surprising conclusions regarding the 
convergence of types inside the realm of religion, 
when far away in the East we come across a fight 
for salvation by grace alone, which in its various 
features even presents parallels with the fights at 
the time of the Reformation between the Synergists 
and the Gnesiolutherans. This fight was conducted 
not less vigorously in the East than in the West. 
Even there, as with us, it was a fight concerning 
God; not God as a diluted idea of human thought, 
but God asa saviour. Even there the struggle was 
concerned about a God who alone can save, a 
gracious God. So it is that this struggle for God 
even in India leads us on to the problem of 
salvation. 
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In the previous chapter we have put the ques- 
tion, Has Christianity any rivals? In other 
words, do other religions exist which can seriously 
claim to be equals of Christianity? As an example 
of such a rival we have chosen that form of Indian 
religion which we commonly call Bhakti. This 
name has been chosen because Bhakti, i.e., devotion 
in love and faith, particularly distinguishes this form 
of religion. 

It is a characteristic of all the great religions 

that they try to state their central idea in a creed. 
If you, for example, ask a Jew, ‘What do you 
believe?’ he would immediately give the answer, 
‘ Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord’ 
(Dent. vi. 4). You may similarly ask a faithful 
follower of Muhammad: ‘ What do you believe?’ 
He will answer ; ‘ There is no other God but Allah, 
and Muhammad is His prophet.’ In case the same 
question was put to a learned Brahman, the answer 
would probably be as follows ‘Sat eva idam asit 
agre, ekam eva, advitiyam, sa atma. This as the first 
part; but with this would be closely connected as 
the second part: ‘Tat tvam asi’ (Chandogya- 
Upanishad): ‘In the beginning was only existence, 
that one only, without a second,’ and ‘ Thou art 
that.” In this creed is summed up that form of 
religion which may be called the classical religion 
of India, and which is represented by one of the 
greatest sons of India, Sankara. 

Both Judaism and Islam, as has been shown, 
have in their creeds a distinctive theistic outlook. 
In the religion of Sankara, on the other hand, 
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we meet quite a different atmosphere, perhaps 
unfamiliar to us—an atmosphere of mysticism, in 
which the believer lives and breathes. How entirely 
different all this is from the air of Palestine, out of 
which Judaism and Christianity have grown! Still, 
there is in India at least one voice that speaks a 
more familiar language. It is the voice that speaks 
out of the old epic, the Mahabharata. The story is 
there told of a king, Yudhishthira, who loves 
righteousness above everything, and for the sake 
of righteousness sacrifices all he has; doing also 
what he can to lead his people out of evil and on to 
the victory of righteousness. But in this fight he 
suffers loss, and must leave his throne; at last 
he has to flee without rest, and he can say of 
himself in truth that he has not where to lay his 
head. In spite of all his sufferings, he remains firm, 
but his wife, Draupadi, finally breaks out in bitter 
complaints, as Job’s wife did. Some verses taken 
from this epic will tell us more than long exposi- 
tions. Thus spoke Draupadi: 


‘Noble mind, right action, forgiveness, faithfulness, 
goodness—of no profit is it to man, 

Your kingdom was righteousness, your life was faithful- 
ness; the virtuous bear witness to it—nay, even the 


gods. 

“The king who guards right, him right will guard,” thus 
it was told me—you it has not guarded. ‘ 

As wood with wood, as stone with stone, as iron with 
iron, man strikes. 

‘This is natural in man; 

But even He torments us, the “ Holy One,” the “ Eternal 
Father” !’ 


The king answered and said: 


‘All have I heard, but nothing I approve, for what you 
have spoken is blasphemy. 

For reward I have not fought, but only for what is right, 

What if the fruit of my trouble were smail or none ? 
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Duty only prompts me. 

Whatever sacred scriptures and noble example show me, 
that I follow, 

May your doubts vanish away like an oppressing cloud ! 

Unbelief! Begone! Again apprehend 

“ Allis true here as there.” 

You are no more to blaspheme Him, the Lord and Creator 
of all that is. 

Ot learn in faith to bow your head to Him, the Eternal 
Rock!’ 


All these are familiar notes. Is it not like a 
distant echo of the Psalter or Job? Are we not 
here confronted with the same problem that has 
confronted everyone who, in spite of all his right- 
eousness, has been hard hit by misfortune? What 
we see here—is it not a fight for God? Certainly 
itis! But God is not something dim and obscure ; 
God is not an undefinable Brahman, whom man 
‘can only reach through mystical exercises or 
high-soaring speculations. God is personal. Only 
as a personal God may He become a distressing 
riddle for the righteous person, who sees that 
the unrighteous prospers, while the righteous 
meets with calamities. 

This epic has been read and studied not only 
by a few scholars; men_ derive consolation from 
it everywhere in India. Even in the most out-of- 
the-way villages there will always be someone who 
has read it, and who therefore knows something of 
ISvara as a being different from the strange and 
singular Brahman, different because He is God, the 

ord, 

The name that is given to this only God is 
Vishnu. He is also called Narayana, Vasudeva, 
Hari or Achyuta, or by some other name found 
in old mythical tradition. But this is not the 
main point; the main point is that He, Isvara, 
is the only one, the Highest, above all things 
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supreme. His most exalted name is Bhagavan; 
this comes nearest to ours, ‘the Holy One.’ He 
is the one towards whom our heart yearns. He 
is the one before whom man must fall down 
in deep adoration. He is the one to whom man 
can turn in full confidence. He alone is the 
object of Bhakti. : 

We can here only briefly indicate how this 
Vishnu religion historically developed. We shall 
find it confirmed that religion can never be 
explained simply as a product of a vague 
evolution. Religion is inconceivable without 
founders, great men, prophets, Even this religion 
has its founder, namely, Krishna. He is the spiritual 
hero of the Mahabharata. Above all, he is the teacher 
and proclaimer of the Bhagavad Gita. At the same 
time, he is considered to be an incarnation of the 
God whom he proclaims. This idea, that the 
divine can take human form, is not at all foreign to 
India. It seems as if Garbe will be proved correct 
in his investigations, which have led him to the 
conclusion that Krishna is an historical person. 
He is the hero and the leader of a shepherd tribe 
belonging to the Aryan nation, and, like Moses, he 
becomes not only the national leader, but also the 
founder of a religious society and a popular hero. 
His figure is shrouded in myth and legend. What 
he proclaimed was probably simpler and plainer 
than that which later appeared as the Bhagavata 
and Vaishnava religion; but this has undoubtedly 
grown out of the kernel contained in Krishna's own 
teaching. The original tribal deity gradually arro- 
gates to itself the dignity of being the only and the 
perfect one, i.e., he becomes the Brahman. But he 
becomes this in a personal form as Ivara. In 
course of time this figure collects round itself a 
number of additional names, and cognate concep-. 
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tions of God are absorbed by it, As Jahve is El 
and Elohim and E} Shaddai, so is Vishnu Isvara 
and Hari, Narayana and Achyuta. ‘Narayana’ 
particularly becomes an important appellation, and 
it is concerning him that the Narayana-Upanishad 
professes: ‘He is eternally the infallible, the un- 
changeable and the unfailing one. He is the only 
one i, he is ISvara,the Lord. There is no one beside 
im. 

It was in acircle of such Vishnu and Krishna 
believers that in the second century B.C. the 
Bhagavad Gita came into existence as a part of the 
Mahabharata epic. This new religion reveals itself 
here in an undreamed-of beauty and power, ina 
sublime purity that is simply astonishing. 

Even this religion has thus its development, 
which involves on one side a fierce and troublesome 
fight against rivals; but on the other side the deve- 
lopment becomes, as so often, a decadence, owing 
to intermixture with other ideas and abandonment 
of the most essential. For several hundred years 
the chief elements become corrupted and indistinct. 
Popular Hinduism threatens to obliterate them. 
It is significant that even the magnificent Vishnu 
Purana, which essentially belongs to this religion, 
shows clear traces of such intermixture and 
syncretism. Still, the original tendencies gradually 
break forth again. This is the period of the great 
Vaishnava reform. It was instituted in the Tamil 
country, chiefly through inspired singers and poets, 
who composed devout Bhakti songs. Also a theo- 
logical school sprang up which was occupied with 
the interpretation of the holy scriptures. But it is 
not till A.D. 1100 that the real reformation comes, 
400 years before our own. It is conducted by 
the man who becomes the new founder of this 
religions his name is Ramanuja (1055-1137). 
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Born in @ pious home, and from childhood 
inspired with burning devotion, he was equipped 
with the highest philosophical and theological edu- 
cation which his time could give. Even outside 
the bounds of his own community he was known 
and appreciated, and was studied with veneration 
even by his religious opponents. He belongs 
undoubtedly to the most outstanding figures in 
Indian history—nay, in the history of spiritual 
culture everywhere. His life was grand and power- 
ful, because it was a fight for God. To read the 
works of Ram&nuja is not easy. For he is not a 
preacher, nor is he a poet or a prophet. He 
is a scholastic. He moves in an atmosphere of 
speculation that reminds the reader of our Thomas 
Aquinas, who lived just one hundred years later, 
In his fight he attacks the thinkers and scholars of 
his time, some of whom were men of learned tradi- 
tions. A thinker and a philosopher himself, he 
directs the attack against men of his own guild. 
The fight is hard, for it is a fight about God, 
a real God, such as his mind and heart craves; 
a God to believe, to trust, to love, to be devoted to. 
True, the wise and learned of his time admitted that 
such a God existed for the pious multitude, to be 
worshipped by the simple-minded. But this God 
was only for the people, the lower class who had 
not yet attained to full knowledge. This is what 
was said in Ramanuja’s time and what people of 
that circle think even to-day. During a visit to 
Benares I met a young ascetic of Sankara’s school. 
He conducted us to a hall, where some men sat on 
the floor, eagerly reading the Bhagavad Gita. He 
looked contemptuously on them and remarked, 
*We philosophers are above it.’ In this way he 
drew the line that separated the wise from the 
simple-minded. Vishnu, Vasudeva, Siva, Durga 
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and all the rest of the Bhakti deities in India might 
be good enough for the ‘lower intelligence’, But 
all these gods were products of avidya, ignorance. 
He, however, who has attained to true knowledge 
and left avidya has given up those gods—nay, even 
God. To him God was not the true, the ultimate, 
and the highest, the reality. This was to be found 
only and exclusively in the ‘higher knowledge’. 
Whatever this ‘higher knowledge’ later on was 
called, at any rate every conception of a deity had 
been discarded; it was an idea left behind. ‘We 
philosophers are above it.’ 

Ramanuja also had come across such expressions, 
and been aroused to fury by them, When he 
heard such statements of philosophical wisdom 
from his teacher, he left his master, thoroughly 
agitated in mind, because such an interpretation 
of the holy scriptures seemed well-nigh a sacrilege. 
For him nothing else existed, and nothing else 
was allowed to exist, but Isvara, the Lord, who 
is the only God. That which had stirred his 
mind already as a boy breaks forth now with 
full force when he has become a man. He 
takes up the fight with all the strength at the 
command of a man endowed with acuteness, 
learning and dialectic powers. At the same time, 
he is equipped for this fight with the living power 
of a strong religious feeling and reverence for a 
personal God, which manifests itself in an intense 
longing for a salvation through personal fellowship 
with a personal, supramundane, a loved and adored, 
God who saves and redeems. Here is a struggle 
so violent and prolonged that it may be compared 
to that which the prophets of Israel once fought for 
Jahve as the only, the Holy One. But that which 
prompts Ramanuja is not the desire to reach a 
philosophical solution of the world problem. He 
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is not so much a philosopher as an apologist. 
The great question for him is not ‘Have you a 
reasonable explanation of the world?’ but ‘Have 
you a God who saves and redeems? What is 
salvation? How can I reach salvation?’ He has to 
conduct his fight on several fronts. He has to 
attack materialists as well as Buddhists and the 
various other schools and movements that existed 
in his time. But most particularly is his fight 
directed against the most dangerous adversary, 
that movement which we have called the classical 
religion of India, the Kevala-Vedanta school, which 
proclaims a supra-personal, a super-divine and 
impersonal Brahman. This is the school which, up 
till our own time, stands most prominent in the 
spiritual life of India. This is the doctrine we have 
particularly in view when we refer to Indian 
mysticism. Sankara had appeared 300 years before 
Ramanuja as the principal representative 7 this 
philosophy. 

In order fully to understand Ramanuja in his 
fight, it is necessary in a few words to state the 
chief thoughts that were characteristic of his most 
distinguished adversary. They may be summarised 
as follows: 

I. Only one real thing exists, namely, existence 
itself. This existence is Brahman. 

2. This one thing is without a second, i.e, 
nothing real and truly existing is found besides it. 

3. This world of multiplicity and distinctions, 
which we believe we see, appears exclusively 
through a great cosmic illusion. It is not real. It 
is merely a Fata Morgana or, as an Indian would 
say, a fairy city. It only exists in the thinking of 
ignorance. 

. To be caught in this ignorance about the 
eternal unity is error and delusion. At the same 
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time, it is the unblessedness under which we all 
suffer. . 

5. This unblessedness cannot be removed by 
our own work. All our works, such as sacrifices, 
rites and good works, are simply vanity afd only 
increase our unblessedness. They are the cause 
that compels man unceasingly to go from birth 
to death and from death to hirth in samsara, 
i.e, to move about in an unending round of re- 
incarnations. 

One thing only can bring about redemption. 
It is the knowledge that this world is nothing but 
delusion, and that the only reality is the eternal 
existence, viz. Brahman—combined with the know- 
ledge, iat tvam asi, ‘thou art that,’ i.e., the Brahman. 
“Thou, the human soul, is atman, and stands for 
the spiritual unity underlying our psychical func~ 
tions, For the higher knowledge, however, this 
@tman is identical with Brahman itself. 

7. Where this knowledge is attained the bond- 
age of ignorance is broken and the delusion 
concerning multiplicity and distinctions disappears. 
‘Thereby the moving about in samsara also dis~ 
appears. Suffering and agony have come to an 
end. One thing only exists, the one eternal 
Brahman. 

8. This Brahman, which really is myself, is 
without multiplicity and distinction. It has no 
attributes. It can only be defined as ‘existence’ 
itself. 

g. Like Brahman, we also are without any triple 
division into subject, object and act of intelligence, 
and therefore without any personal relation to this 
Brahman. A relation of faith, love, adoration, i-e., 
Bhakti, is here out of the question. Only one relation 
is possible, that of identity. 

The theologians contend that these doctrines 
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have been drawn from the Vedas, especially from 
the last part, which is called the Vedanta. They 
are thus supported by ancient tradition derived 
from the holy scriptures. But they are also sup- 
ported by reason. For, on closer examination, we 
shall find that: . 

1. Even our own power of observation is 
unable to apprehend a real distinction. Nay, it is 
even logically impossible to give a true definition of 
‘ distinction’. 

2. It can be clearly established, not only 
through holy scripture but also through logical 
proof, that existence and knowledge of existence 
cannot be distinguished, but are identical. __ 

3. Similarly, it can be demonstrated logically 
that there is no distinction between the act of know- 
ledge and the subject of knowledge, as we naively 
believe there is. 

This doctrine can then be summarised in the 
following words, which we quote verbatim from 
Ramanuja’s exposition : ‘ Real, free from multiplicity 
and distinction, undifferentiated, pure spirit, homo- 
geneous, absolutely and eternally cognizant (is 
the truly existent—existence—which we call 
Brahman). Through illusion, however, this is 
divided into subject of knowledge, object of know- 
ledge and knowledge itself (and into an illusory 
multiplicity of individual .subjects). The cause of 
this illusion is the mysterious power of avidya, 
ignorance. At the same time, avidya is the source 
of all suffering, and is dispelled without works only 
through the higher knowledge, i.e., the knowledge of 
the unity between myself and Brahman.’ 

This is a summary of the doctrine of Riamanuja’s 
opponents, which he himself sets forth with fidelity, 
and subsequently supports with the most acute 
argumentation. Having done this, however, he 
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proceeds to attack it with the utmost vehemence, 
and we feel that his exposition is permeated by a 
fiery zeal, and that it is difficult for him to restrain 
the fury he feels towards those who seem to trample 
on that which to him is holy. - 

This is what he says: 

‘The whole of this doctrine propounded by our 
opponent, which he calls Kevala-advaita, is nothing 
but a product of a thoroughly false reasoning, 
which moreover is characterized by a disregard of 
every clear logical distinction. Only a person who 
has not been chosen by God can invent such fictions. 
The intellect of such a person must have become 
unbalanced by habitual conceptions arising from 
his primeval sins. Therefore he has lost the under- 
standing of what words and sentences mean, and 
he fails constantly, when it comes to the matter of 
logical thinking, as appears from the laws of 
perception and other principles of knowledge. He 
who, however, knows the real substance of things, 
as it is manifested in the correctly understood 
passages of the holy scriptures and other sources of 
knowledge, must reject such foolish doctrines.’ 

It is not a Westerner, but an Indian, who says 
this. He advocates here realism over against a 
false idealism and illusionism. The world is real; 
multiplicities and distinctions are real. The wit- 
ness of the mind is reliable and proves the reality 
and multiplicity of things, just as it proves the 
reality of our ego. All cognizance implies an 
object, which is differentiated from the act of know- 
ledge. All observation and all thinking presuppose 
an independent ego-subject and are inconceivable 
without it. My ego as a real ego is not illusory, 
and that which happens in my sleep is not a break 
in the existence of the ego, because the ego can 
remember its sleep and its dreams, and can 
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substantiate the identity with one's self before 
sleep in the form of memory. But above all, it is 
highly unfortunate to assert and believe that con- 
sciousness of self should be annihilated in the state 
of supreme salvation, as the opponents teach con- 
cerning their Brahman nirvana. To these Ramanuja 
remarks: ‘If a man who longs for salvation must 
say to himself that as saved he will not exist any 
more as himself, then he is sure to decline to have 
anything to do with such a salvation. The whole 
doctrine of salvation—which even the opponents 
are longing for—would thus be meaningless.’ 

In contrast with all this, Ramanuja now builds 
up his own system: 

1. It is true that Brahman is the highest, the 
‘one and the real. This, however, does not involve 
that it cannot have a real world besides itself, but 
it means that there is no other creator of the world 
besides Brahman. 

2. This Brahman is the eternal, personal Isvara, 
the Lord, or God, with self-consciousness, and with 
a conscious will to create and to save. With a 
definite purpose and in wisdom he creates this 
world, but according to his will and in wisdom he 
ean dissolve it again. This creation of his is no 
illusion and no error, but is truly real, as we 
ourselves are. . 

3. We further acknowledge that Brahman is 
exclusively of jana, but this involves that he is 
entirely spirit. 

4. Brahman-Igvara is not without attributes; 
he is ‘a bunch of all good attributes’. He-is the 
‘comprehension of all ideal predicates. 

5. Brahman is advitiya, i.e., is without a rival, 
exalted above everything else that in the world and 
in the Veda is called Deva or God. 

6. But now, the holy scriptures say, ekam eva 
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advitiyam, i i.e, all that exists is one. Then the world 
is not separated from the divine. Even Ramanuja 
admits that, but adds: God and the world are one, 
in the same way as the soul and the body, - Before 
the creation of the world God bore the world in 
Himself, in potential form. God, then, has not 
created the world out of foreign matter, but out of 
Himself. 

7. The comparison with the relation between 
soul and body really comes to the same as that 
which Schleiermacher calls absolute dependence, be-. 
cause this is what is characteristic of the relation of 
the body to the soul, that it is completely dependent 
on the soul. In the same way, the world depends 
on God. So this doctrine of Ramanuja is in no 
way meant to establish any deification of the world ; 
it is rather an attempt to maintain the dependence 
of the world on God (using the old ways of expres- 
sion), but at the same time to exclude every idea of 
a rival to God as creator of the world. 

8. Scripture, however, makes this great 
assertion : fat tvam asi, thou art that. In numerous 
places it is said, in various ways, that Brahman is 
Glman, i.e., that God is your own self. Even this 
assertion Ramanuja admits, but he adds, ‘God is 
my own self in the same way as my soul is the ego 
of my body’. He would be able to say, with 
Augustine, Anima animae meae, God is the soul of 
my soul. As such He is also the quiet voice that 
speaks in my conscience. 

Thus Ramanuja builds up his doctrine, which 
certainly has a warm tone of mysticism about it, 
a mysticism of a personal nature. In this he can 
appeal to the Upanishads themselves: 

‘He, who dwells in the soul, but separated from the soul, 


He, whom the soul does not know (as long as it wanders 
in darkness), 
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He, whose body is the soul and who leads the soul, 
He himself is thy soul, He the immortal one.’ 


This is Ramanuja’s counter-teaching, which is 
superior to Aristotle’s, and is something more than 
a mere theistic explanation of the world. It is 
bound to be something more, because it has to Jay 
the foundation of the question, the great question of 
his life, ‘ What is salvation?’ 


ill 
What is Salvation? 


IIL What is Salvation? 
(A) 


More important than the doctrine of a personal 
God is another question, namely, What does this 
God mean to us? ie., the question of salvation. 
What the heart of an Indian is like, whose whole 
longing is for salvation, has been told in the 
Bhagavata-Purana, where a young man, Narada,a 
‘troubadour of God,’ relates the very typical story 
of his conversion. His mother had gone out by 
night to milk the cow. Her foot trod on a serpent, 
whose bite ended her life. ‘Then,’ said Narada, ‘I 
saw in this the grace of the Lord, who seeks his 
faithful with salvation.’ He left his home, went out 
into the wide world and came at last to a big forest. 
There he sat down under a pipal tree, absorbed 
in deep thoughts, and lo! ‘When I thus was lost 
in meditation on the Lotus-footed [Vishnu] with 
thoughts kindled by love, with eyes filled with tears 
of longing, lo! then came the Lord, descending into 
my heart, ... . and I entered into His peace.’ 

Then he took his lute and went out into the 
world again to sing praises to Hari, the Lord; and, 
says Narada, ‘When thus I sing, and praise His 
virtues, then God comes near and appears to me 
in the spirit.’ 

‘This conversion story illustrates the fact that 
religion itself is more important than all theological 
speculations concerning God. It signifies what 
God means to us, 

In the circle, with which our investigation has to 
deal, we find a religion that is much richer than 
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mere sentiment in life. The religion here referred 
to becomes for man the real import and meaning of 
life; and he who has found it wil] readily give his 
life, his all, to keep it. That this matter of practical 
teligion certainly is the all-important one is clearly 
brought out in a statement in Brihad-Brahma- 
Samhita, where God’s claim to ekagrata is discussed 
(this word may be translated monotheism, but 
means really intense concentration on one thing). 
In this statement it is emphasized that ISvara, as a 
matter of course, atone is God and Lord, and will 
not share the honour of being the only one with 
anybody else. Here then we have an insistence on 
monotheism. But the concern is here for something 
more than the mere theoretical knowledge of God 
as one. The case is similar to that of the old 
prophets in Israel. To them also it was a matter of 
course that Jahve alone is God. But even more 
important was it that the people of Israel should 
serve this God, alone, wholly, with all their soul, with 
all their mind and with all their power. It is in this 
spirit that Luther explains the first commandment in 
the Mosaic law: ‘We must fear and love God above 
everything and place all our trust and confidence 
in Him.’ It is astonishing that we find exactly the 
same thoughts expressed in India. ‘Intensely 
concentrated on one aim is he who like a child can 
leave off all care. They do not take thought for 
body or welfare, for they say, our mother cares 
for us,’ 
‘He, who coloured the swan white, 
He, who painted the parrot green, 
He, who creatéd the peacock’s gaudy splendour, 
‘He will also care for me, 
Whether I walk or stand, whether I work or worship, 
‘Whether I sing praises, eat or drink, 
Constantly stands on the tip of my tongue, 
That word, that only exalted name; O Narayana!’ 
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This is what Luther means when, in his exposi- 
tion, he says that we must place all our trust and 
confidence in Him. It further implies that God 
here becomes the abiding and unbroken~content 
of man’s emotional life. This wonderfully deep 
word of the Gita expresses the same thought: ‘Man 
is created out of faith. As man believes, so is he.’ 
The ideal is here a man who always believes, or as 
it is expressed, ‘performs Bhakti,’ and whose whole 
being is nothing but a perfecting of this Bhakti, 

2, Thus it comes necessarily here to a distinc- 
tion between a ‘life in the world,’ without God, and 
a spiritual life, a ‘life in God,’ in close communion 
with Igvara, the Lord. Here again the line is to be 
drawn between those who seek vain happiness in 
this world, and those who have left the stage of 
seeking after worldly happiness. 

3. It follows naturally from this that ‘ conver- 
sion’ becomes an important event as a complete 
renewal of man, without which no salvation is 
possible. It is also interesting to observe that 
we here come across a revival sermon, quite 
Methodistic in its form. It is related’ of Prahlada, 
a young student and the son of a king, that he 
preached a revival sermon to his fellow-students in 
the house of his teacher. In it he describes in 
drastic expressions and gloomy colours life in this 
world and the approaching doom, and concludes 
his horrible picture with these words: ‘ Truly I say 
unto you, that in this stream of life, in this ocean of 
suffering and pain, Vishnu alone is your refuge and 
hope. Do not say, “ For these things we are still 
too young!” Being young or old concerns merely 
the body. Even in your young body dwells an 


* From Vishau-Norayana, sus dem Sanskrit ibertragen vou Rudolf 
‘Otto, Verlegt bei Eugen Diaderich ; Jena 1923. 
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eternal soul. “Iam still achild; when I become a 
youth, then I shall seek salvation! I am still a 
youth; when I get old, then I shall certainly seek 
that which pertains to my peace! Alas, Iam now 
far too old and have still so much to do; how is it 
possible for me now, having become slack and dull, 
to make up for that which 1 left undone when I 
still had strength to act?” This is how men speak, 
and in spite of their perpetual longing and desiring, 
they never get to action, and thus they lose salva- 
tion. Constantly thirsting, they postpone drinking, 
and finally succumb because of thirst. As children, 
they are busy with their games; as adults, with 
their duties and their cares; and before ever they 
are able to realise it and guard themselves against 
it, old age has come. Therefore be ue to seek 
salvation while yet you are young: 

Collections have been made o! icpshite of saints 
and edifying records of men who have left every~ 
thing in order to serve ISvara with devotion, and 
him alone; and we find in these collections also 
narratives of converted robbers, criminals, and 
other wicked men. 

4. Among men who seek salvation, a well-known 
phenomenon called ‘the inner light’ is considered 
necessary to reach the saving knowledge. We find 
the same thing here. In the Vishnu Purana it is 
told of the above-named prince and preacher, 
Prahlada, that when his piety became known to the 
king, he got furious and asked the young man’s 
teacher how this had come about. The teacher 
replied; ‘Do not be angry with me, O King; your 
son has not gotit from me.’ The king then turned 
to his son: ° 


‘Tell me quick, who taught you this? 
Your teacher says it was not he 
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Prahlada answered: 


* He Himself, the teacher of all the world, 
HE, Vishnu, who dwells in our hearts,’ 


5. Itis further maintained that every conver- 
sion takes place not through one’s own will and its 
achievements, but through that which is the 
ultimate cause of our salvation, namely, an eternal, 
gracious call, It is said in the Brihad-Brahma 
Samhita: 

* He whom His gracious eye had chosen on the day of 
irth, 
He and none else will reach ekdgrata [the one aim]. 
He Himself elects. . . .’ 

6. On the other hand, it is also understood here 
that the reason for all individual unblessedness and 
going astray is to be found in an individual primi- 
tive guilt, in a fall, which must have happened 
before all the particular sinful actions, and which at 
the same time explains our miserable condition 
away from God. After death the soul must appear 
before the heavenly throne of Bhagavan, and there 
the soul is examined with many questions. One of 
the questions is this: ‘Why have you not come 
here long ago, my friend? The soul answers: 
‘ Because J had st the connection with thee, while 
I, fool, took the body to be “ J,” not knowing that 
thou dwelt in me.’ 

7. Consequently a conversion is required in 
accordance with the mind of Vishnu, and it is 
further our duty to make constant use of the pre- 
scribed means of grace, upaya. This implies visiting 
the temple of the Lord frequently, taking part in 
the acts of worship, fulfilling the holy sacramental 
and ritual duties, abstaining from the company of 
‘the children of this world,’ seeking the company 
of the pious, conducting edifying conversations 
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with them and avoiding all vain talk. Above all, 
it implies studying zealously the sacred scriptures, 
singing and learning pious songs, and without fail 
having daily devotion in one’s own home. 

8. He who thus faithfully enters into the service 
of Isvara will, in this service and in communion 
with him, already here on earth enjoy eternal 
blessedness in the Lord, before he reaches final 
blessedness in heaven. The joy of salvation is ex- 
pressed in thrilling and exulting terms. The 
previously-quoted young preacher concludes his 
sermon in this way: 


‘To serve HIM, that is peace. What want has he who has. 
HIs grace? 

Away with all pleasure, delight and gain! 

Too small it is for him whose aim is high. 

One fruit alone can stay my sin. 

It is the fruit that is given to him, 

Who with steadfast mind has turned 

From the woes of the world to the eternal wonder-tree.’ 


(B) 


That which, however, must be of special interest’ 
to us in this religion is the fact that gradually . 
definite theories regarding the doctrine and order 
of salvation, similar to our own,:were evolved. 
Such theories are well known to us from the days 
of Paul and Luther. 

Everything depends on salvation. This salva- 
tion is found in Isvara and in communion with him. 
But the question is, how to attain to this salvation. 
Here again arises the problem concerning the 
relation between grace and works, whether man 
can co-operate by his works to reach salvation, or 
whether no co-operation is possible and everything 
is done by grace alone. 

1, The problem of ‘works’ is an old one in 
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Indian theology and speculation. But it must be 
remembered that the starting point is not the same 
as with us. As early as in the Gila this question is 
taken up as fundamental: how far man has to 
perform works. The problem is, however, not yet 
stated with any reference to the question of 
monergism or synergism, i.e., whether works are 
subordinated or co-ordinated to the divine grace. 
The opponent to be attacked is also another. The 
Bhagavad-Gita is chiefly directed against the doctrine 
which appears in the quietistic mysticism, and is 
particularly apparent in the Kevala-Advaita 
schools, the doctrine which later on Sankara 
adopted. When it is found that the Vedas also 
refer to works in the form of sacrifices, ritual, etc, 
then the wise Advaitins meet such expressions from 
this point of view, ‘ We philosophers are above it.’ 
Not only that they have left all that behind and are 
not interested in it; all.such works are to them 
completely meaningless. He who has reached the 
knowledge of the unity of the ego with Brahman— 
tat tvam asi—has finished with all works. He 
practises tyaga, ic. he rejects works altogether. He 
releases himself from all ritual, moral and other 
works of purpose, and wanders about waiting to be 
released from the last fetter of all, that which binds 
him to the earthly and material existence. Now the 
Bhagavad-Gita first of all attacks these exaggera- 
tions and this contempt for all human actions, and 
proclaims ardently that man must work and carry 
out his duties faithfully ; and our thoughts naturally 
turn to Luther’s fight against the idleness of the 
monks and the lack of purpose in their existence. 
Are you a warrior?—then do a warrior’s work! 
Are you a tradesman ?—then conduct your trade 
rightly! Are you aservant ?—then remain in your 
service and serve your master faithfully ! Whatever 
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is your vocation in life, work !—for God works also! 
ISvara works continually without beginning or end. 
Therefore it is also your duty to fulfil the task that 
ISvara demands of you. This is what the Bhagavad- 
Gita proclaims. Ramanuja also emphasizes at 
length, in the same spirit, the necessity to work and 
act, and not to indulge in useless idleness. 

2. The situation becomes, however, entirely 
changed when the front is changed; and this is 
the case when this question is seriously asked, 
How can I find salvation? This change is quite 
apparent in the Bhagavad-Gita, because it is con- 
cerned with the ultimate purpose of life. Good 
works, of course, have to be performed, but not 
with the view thereby to earn salvation. The only 
way to salvation is Bhakti: the hearty confidence in 
the saving God and His prasada, His grace, as it is 
expressed in some verses, which we here quote 
(from Vishnu- Narayana, page 43): 


Say, how is salvation reached? It is not reached 

By human pains or mediation, 

Tt is a work ‘without aim ’ (desire of merit), whose aim is 
not found in human achievements. 

To loosen your heart from the ban of the world cannot be 
done by any work of penitence, nor any meditation. 

By Hari’s grace alone ean it be done, unmerited. 


What is here proclaimed is the ‘unmerited 
grace, which does not wait for man’s work, does 
not wait for anything, but precedes every work and 
performance as the pure gratia praecedens et libera. 
Neither does any meritum de congruo or de condigno 
exist. From the beginning exists only the eternal 
eye of a divine predestination and calling, which 
precedes all work and all action. ‘He whom His 
gracious eye had chosen on the day of birth... .” 
Thus, even here, faith is not supported by one’s own 
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merit or own works, but appeals only to the 
promise, as it is given by the Lord in the Gita. 

3. This point is now brought to a climax. 
Under pressure of the necessity of excluding every 
thought of one’s own merit, an unexpected turn is 
taken in Ramanuja’s school. The preaching, as 
we know, centred in Bhakti, and Bhakii alone, i.e, 
faith permeated by love and expressed in adoration, 
Now, when salvation is concerned, even this 
becomes suspected in the end ; and then Bhaki itself 
is rejected. For even faith and love are incapable 
of ‘earning’ grace. Grace must go before every- 
thing else. Then, instead of Bhakti, a new idea. 
prapati, is introduced, implying a complete 
abandonment of self. Man is not even capable of 
faith andlove. Only one thing he can do: approach 
the Lord as he is, surrender himself completely to 
Him, and let Him alone work. Here to speak of a 
means to salvation is out of the question. Only 
one means exists, ISvara, and His prasada, His 
grace. 

_ 4 Finally,a distinct schism was brought about 
in the school of Ramanuja between the two different 
tendencies, resulting in a Northern school and a 
Southern school, where the fight was continued 
about salvation by faith alone, gratia sola. This 
fight, in which the Northern school represented a 
somewhat modified form of ‘salvation by faith 
alone,’ was conducted with great vigour, and was 
not confined merely to the theologians, which, as is 
well known, can be severe enough, but in the East, 
as with us, it took the form of a religious war. 
The difference between the two schools was ex- 
plained by means of a very drastic metaphor, viz., 
the monkey way and the cat way. This is the 
explanation: When a monkey mother is in peril 
and tries to get into safety, then her young one 
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clings firmly to her and the mother saves both 
herself and her young one by her own action, but 
in this way, that the young one co-operates by 
clinging firmly to the mother, until the danger is 
over, It is entirely different when a cat mother 
comes into the same situation; for she grasps her 
young one by the skin of the neck and carries it 
away from danger. In this case there is no co- 
operation on the part of the young one. 

The two schools generally sum up their views 
and doctrines in eighteen different points or theses. 
To give an idea of the sophistry and hair-splitting 
which this dispute about salvation ‘ by grace alone” 
led to even here, we will give some of those theses 
as examples. 

The Northern School says, The divine grace 
can be earned (namely, through man’s own achieve- 
ments, as Bhakti, etc.). 

The Southern School replies, Grace knows no 
price ; it is free and irresistible (gratia est irresistibilis). 

The Northern School: Work and knowledge 
are not to be considered as direct means to salva- 
tion, but still they are helps to attain the saving 
Bhakti. 

The Southern School: Everything depends on 
the directing of the heart (through prapatti). 

The Northern School: Prapaiti is a way to 
salvation (namely, for those persons to whom Bhakit 
is too difficult). 

The Southern School: Prapatti is the way, the 
only way. The way is really God Himself, and 
thus, strictly speaking, prapatti cannot even be 
called ‘a way.’ 

The Northern School: He who is capable of 
nothing else may choose prapatti. 

The Southern School: Do what you can, and 
you will see that you can do nothing. 
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The Northern School: Works, knowledge, etc., 
must ‘ qualify’ prapatt (Fides formata caritate). 

The Southern School: Works and everything 
else can only ‘disqualify’ prapaiti. The oily help 
consists in being perfectly helpless. The Lord alone 
is the Helper. 

The Northern School: All works done by those 
who come near to God (work after conversion) 
create God’s pleasure, and must be done with that 
purpose. 

The Southern School: Not even he who is con- 
verted must imagine that he can please God. Even 
he cannot possibly ‘ buy ’ God's grace. 

The Northern School: Well, surrendering one’s 
self to God (prapatti) ought at any rate to buy God's. 
grace. 

The Southern School: Then it would not be 
prapatti any more, but a pure and simple business 
transaction. 

In this way the discussion goes on. 

The sum total of this contest may be gathered 
up in two short sentences: 

The Northern School: The soul wins God. 

The Southern School: God wins the soul. 

After what has been stated above, we are surely 
justified in talking of rivals and competitors, Often 
this question must have presented itself: Is it not, 
after all, exactly the same thing that is found both 
in the East and the West, only with the difference 
that in one place the ideas are expressed in Sanskrit, 
and in the other place in Greek or Latin? It may 
seem so, but it is not so. In the following chapter 
we shall give an answer to the question. 


IV 
Christianity and Bhakti 
Religion 


IV. Christianity and Bhakti Religion 


When making a comparison between two or 
more religions, two different points of view are 
possible: one that is attained through a purely 
historical investigation of the phenomena pertaining 
to them, and the other through a theological con- 
sideration. By ‘theology’ we understand in this 
connection not the same thing as history of religion; 
it is not a science which gives statements concerning 
religion, but proceeds from religion itself. In other 
words, theology is a function of religion. The 
theological point of view is, therefore, also funda- 
mentally different from the secular-historical point 
of view. It is not so much a difference of methods, 
as a difference of categories, that are employed in 
the one case or the other. Ifa person desires to 
examine religious phenomena in a purely historical 
way, then he will ignore the purely religious 
category of revelation. Ifthe problem is merely in 
an historical way to examine certain phenomena, 
then religion is to be considered as an object of 
investigation, just as the art historian regards the 
object of his study merely as a creation of the human 
mind during a certain period of cultural develop- 
ment. Culture implies that we have passed beyond 
the limits of nature; but then culture is also, for 
that matter, the work of man. If we follow this 
method then the category of revelation must be 
ignored. Religion then, as with Wundt, for 
example, is grouped as one item among many 
interesting expressions of the folk soul; or it is 
possible to speak of religion, as certain modern 
scholars do, as a function of ‘ emotional thinking’. 
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The method will then be to try to establish simi- 
larities and dissimilarities between difterent ideas 
and idea complexes, and then, according to the 
greater or smaller degree of similarity, to divide 
the material into various classes and types. With 
respect to the relation of the Bhakti religion to 
Chistianity, such an historical procedure would try 
to prove the existence of what has been referred to 
as ‘a convergence of types’. One of the most 
wonderful ‘ transformations of similar phenomena’ 
that can be conceived has been developed in places 
unconnected with each other and from entirely 
different starting points. For a person who merely 
watches such a phenomenon from outside, it may 
appear to be not only a transformation of a 
similarity in structure and external form, but also 
in content itself. It is, therefore, a temptation to 
the historian simply to place a sign of equation 
Between two phenomena that are so much like each 
other. 

When seeking an explanation of the facts stated 
above, we are not prepared, from a theological point 
of view, to accept a view which describes them as 
merely ‘emotional thinking’. Neither do we care 
to speak of these things as ‘ a creation of the human 
spirit’. For the theologian religion can never 
become merely a piece of culture, nor can it rise 
from culture. Religion is revelation, a manifestation 
of something supramundane and holy in this world. 
Yet even from this point of view certain statements 
will naturally be made, which imply a recognition 
of the fact that affinities and similarities exist—nay, 
even family relationship and congruity—-between 
our own spiritual heritage and the one that is found 
in the East. As early as in Biblical times we find 
expressions indicating this; e.g., in the speech of 
St. Paul on the Areopagus (Acts xvii. 22 ff.), where 
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he explains the meaning of an inscription he had 
found on an altar ‘to an unknown god’. Paul 
ascribes here to the Gentiles a vague expectation 
and longing, a yearning after this very truth, which 
he had now come to proclaim to them. Again, in 
the Epistle to the Romans (ii. 15), he says that the 
law is written in the hearts of the Gentiles also, and 
in this he includes not only the mora] contents of 
the ‘second table of the law’, but especially the 
‘first table of the law’, of which the second is merely 
an expansion and a completion; and this first table 
contains just those commandments which are born 
out of the religious consciousness of man. It is 
noteworthy that it is Paul, the first great missionary 
to the Gentiles, who speaks thus. Moreover, what 
he experienced and expressed in such terms is at 
the present time further emphasized on the mission 
field. It often happens that missionaries, who went 
out to their work bound by traditional conceptions 
concerning the unique claim of their own religion 
to be termed religion, have on the mission field 
gradually been compelled to lay aside this narrow- 
mindedness. When they come in contact with the 
wonderful and deep ideas that distinguish many 
Eastern religions—when they get an opportunity 
intimately to share in the deep religious experiences 
which have been felt in a foreign country—their 
opinion of these religions gradually becomes 
changed. Their religious feeling often leads them 
not only to the conclusion that there is a complete 
contrast and a demoniacal enmity to their own 
teaching, but also to a recognition of much that is 
closely akin to their own spiritual heritage. Purely 
religious categories are here employed, and if they 
are applied to these matters, one is inevitably 
reminded of the old doctrine of logos spermaticos, 
acknowledging an analogy to our own revelation. 
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This has particularly been the case with missionaries 
who have come in contact with this form of Bhakti 
religion in the field of Buddhism, which expresses 
itself in adoration of the gracious Buddha Amitabha, 
or, in astill higher degree, with those who have met 
the even purer and deeper Bhakti religion in India. 
In such missionaries appears the same thing that 
appeared more than a thousand years ago in the 
Nestorian mission in the Far East, viz., a perfectly 
astonishing friendliness towards the popular forms 
of these salvation doctrines. We could even point 
to a person like the Christian Sadhu, Sundar Singh, 
who, wholeheartedly a Christian, still in no way 
denies the great debt he feels he owes to the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, the Scriptures which constitutes the 
fundamental text to the religion we are here dealing 
with. Among such persons very likely this idea 
has gradually arisen, that in these Eastern nations 
the ancient holy Scriptures of their own religions 
should be of the same importance for Christian 
converts as the Old Testament is with us. 

I should not venture to enter into a dispute with 
such a man as Sadhu Sunder Singh concerning the 
correctness of his experiences and of his interpreta~ 
tion of the Indian Scriptures. Still less should I, as 
a theologian, venture to assert that in a work like 
the Bhagavad Gita, or in a man like Ramanuja, 
merely human thoughts or simply an ‘historical 
evolution of ideas’ is to be found. In spite of that, 
it would be quite impossible for me personally to 
admit that, for instance, the Git@ and the New 
Testament stand in the same relationship to each 
other as do the Old and the New Testament with 
us. Even from the point of view of the history 
of religion, very serious objections must inevitably 
be raised against this contention, because, in spite 
of all external similarities that can be found, very 
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important dissimilarities in the internal religious 
structure are found in the great persons who are 
here compared. In spite of all the similarities, 
the spirit of Christianity and of the Bhakti_religion 
remains essentially different. Just imagine the 
Lord’s Prayer incorporated into the Bhagavad 
Gita, or some Bhakti marga hymn into Luther’s The 
Freedom of a Christian! The idea is enough to 
make us realise the importance of the matter we 
are concerned with. 

We have already referred to the ‘ convergence of 
types.’ This expression is taken from biology. We 
find here a peculiar convergence of types, e.g., 
between insects and plants, in that the former, 
in a surprising manner, adopt form and colour 
from the latter, and even approach them in respect 
to organs of defence and the like. But, however 
bewildering this transformation to similarity 
may be, the essential nature of the types remains 
unaltered; an insect remains an insect, a plant 
remains a plant. The comparison is perhaps 
unfair, but still, great as is the difference between 
two such biological phenomena, as great is funda- 
mentally the difference between, e.g., the salvation 
doctrine of the Amitabha Buddhism and Luther’s 
doctrine of grace. Only if the former is removed 
from its historical setting and from the soil on which 
it has grown up, only if its fundamental element is 
left out, so as to make it completely atypic, might 
there be room for the opinion that we here have to 
deal with a sort of duplicate of Christianity. The 
same holds good also with regard to Bhakti religion in 
its relation to Christianity. Iam convinced that he 
who is really deeply rooted in the innermost spirit 
of his own religion must admit that we are here 
faced with a different spirit altogether. If from 
reading the Bhagavad Gita 1 turn to the Sermon on 
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the Mount, the Epistle to the Romans or the Psalter, 
I cannot but feel that I am moving in two different 
worlds. But in the beginning we should probably 
only intuitively be aware of the actual difference; 
because it is a difference between two kinds of 
‘spirit,’ and such a difference I am not able im- 
mediately to perceive theoretically, but only 
intuitively. This implies, however, not that it 
should be somewhat vague or less emphatic; on the 
contrary, the emphasis is clear and strong. It may 
be difficult to transfer to theory a distinction only 
experienced in feeling, but it is far from impossible, 
and it is quite feasible, approximately, to account 
for such experiences. The contents of something 
spiritual cannot straightway be dissolved, but it is 
quite possible to isolate one or two of its elements 
and thus obtain a clearer view of what is essential. 
This is what we are aiming to do in this, our com- 
parative study. We wish to indicate two important 
points, where the fundamental difference is clearly 
manifest : 

i. It is customary to refer to the Lord’s Prayer 
asa sort of universal prayer, in which the adherents 
of practically all theistic religions can join. I have 
taken part in conferences where it has been used in 
this way, but I have always considered it very 
unfitting, to say the least. It means ignoring all 
historical associations; it means discarding all 
traditions of Palestine and Israel. The peculiar 
features of the Synoptic conceptions have to be 
obscured and modified, so that they become some 
faded generalisations, devoid of content. The very 
address, ‘Our Father, which art in heaven’, has in 
it such a distinct colouring, that it would be doing 
violence to its true essence and character if the 
attempt was made to fit it into, say, the Bhagavad 
Gia, But when we come to the first prayer, ‘ Thy 
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kingdom come!’ it would be entirely out of. place 
in such surroundings. The idea of the Kingdom of 
God, without which Christianity ceases to be 
Christianity, marks the first essential distinction 
between Christianity and Indian salvation religion. 

This, however, is the case only provided we 
accept the idea in its full Biblical significance. The 
idea of the Kingdom of God has suffered much in 
course of time ; and in our own day its real meaning 
is well on the way to be entirely corrupted. It has 
been emphasized, regarding the idea of the Kingdom 
of God, that it contains a judgement on the 
individual, and therefore also a demand for a 
decision. But such an idea is in no way foreign to 
the spiritual mind of India; here also future judge- 
ment is considered as a certainty for each individual 
soul; here also decision for the Lord is insisted 
upon in earnest. I venture, however, to assert that 
the Kingdom of God implies something more. The 
Kingdom of God is primarily that which the name 
itself suggests: a restoration of the dominion of 
God, as it is to take place on the ‘day of the Lord’, 
when God is really to be the Lord and will establish 
His Kingdom in Israel and among the nations. 
But this implies a God entirely different from 
the God of India. ISvara is, after all, of another 
type. ISvara sits enthroned on high in exalted 
majesty, while here on earth the unhappy and 
lost soul wanders about in a world and time of 
constant change. Then Isvara stoops down in 
pure grace, and out of the multitude of the lost 
He takes His own up to Himself and keeps them 
with Him, translated from this erring world and its 
suffering. But this erring world rolls on and on, 
from zon to zon, without beginning and without 
end. It remains what it is, a. chain and a yoke, 
without aim and end, without meaning and without 
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value. This world can never become the object of a 
dominion of God. 

The prophets of Israel, however, are not interest- 
ed primarily in the individual soul and its salvation. 
The central idea for their burning interest is this, 
that the dominion of Jahve should prevail, not only 
in Israel but all over the world, though, alas! it is 
not so as yet. Nevertheless, their far-seeing eye 
sighted a time when this dominion would be realised 
and ‘ when righteousness would cover the land like 
water,’ This is to take place in a judgement and 
through the wrath of God; and it is actually to 
take place some time. The world will at some time 
become the world of God and His Christ; this was 
the great hope and the firm conviction that sustain- 
ed the early Christians, and must sustain us also if 
we desire to be called Christians. It remains a 
fundamental and firm conviction that the question 
of personal salvation is secondary to this over- 
whelming conception of the final purpose: the 
dominion of God, Thy Kingdom come! 

With this are connected two important differen- 
ces between the East and the West: 

(a) With the Biblical fundamental idea the 
relation to ‘this world’ must necessarily be entirely 
different from that of Indian conceptions. Even 
Ramanuja assumes the world to be real, as a crea- 
tion of ISvara. But this assumption does not imply 
any thought of value. India does not know of a 
true and real ¢elos for this world. It rolls continu- 
ally on and on, without meaning or aim. Though 
it is a creation of God, it is at the same time His 
eternal Ji/a, a sport of God. It can arise and again 
be dissolved, according as the /ila of God impels it. 
Of such a world it cannot be said, as it is written on 
the first page of the Bible, ‘And God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and behold, it was very 
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good.’ But again, the God of Israel, and in a still 
higher degree the God of the New Testament, 
invests this world with a wonderful internal value, 
of which neither the fall nor the devil can divest it. 
This value inheres in its being destined to be the 
scene and the object of the realisation of God’s glory 
and dominion, which is to be accomplished by a final 
settlement and consummation. This is Biblical, 
but completely un-Indian. It is perfectly clear that 
the idea of creation has an entirely different mean- 
ing in Indian religion from what it has in Christi- 
anity. It is true that in Indiait has been developed 
from religion itself, but it is from the feeling of 
absolute dependence, of which Schleiermacher has 
spoken. It does not arise out of the idea of 
salvation, because, so far as eternal salvation in 
communion with I$vara is concerned, it would be 
quite sufficient if He merely had power to draw 
individual souls up from the stream of unblessed- 
ness and gather them to Himself in His net of grace, 
In Christianity, however, the idea of creation really 
arises out of its teleology and its eschatology. God 
will realise His glory in the world; therefore it 
must be His creation. From the Biblical point of 
view, creation becomes God’s ‘ first advent.’ 

{b) With this is closely connected the other 
difference. The reproach is often, with some right, 
directed against the Indian mind that it lacks 
historical sense, and it is quite probable that this 
drawback has some connection with the religion. 
The eternal Brahman is udasina, i.e., indifferent and 
inactive. It simply cannot act, for it has no object 
on which to act. But even the personal God of the 
Bhakti religion is not a God of history. All that 
happens in this world is really of no consequence. 
History is, however, not a religious, but a secular, 
category. Referring to religious men we do not 
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speak of ‘history’, but rather of gesta Dei or acta Dei, 
ie., of God’s activity in humanity. When we still 
speak of history, and specially in this connection 
of ‘salvation history ’, it is in the sense of gesia Dei. 
And in this sense ‘history’ is of the greatest 
importance to us Christians. This conception of 
‘the history of salvation’ is already so significant 
for the religion of the old covenant, that without 
this Biblical religion is inconceivable. God moulds 
and guides His chosen people through His great 
historical actions. He leads the hearts of kings 
according to His purposes. He chooses His own 
time for His mighty works. Such a history, or 
rather such a chain of gesta Dei, is the means of His 
self-manifestation. As He acted during the old 
covenant, so He also acts in the new: ‘ When the 
fulness of time was come, God sent forth his Son’. 
For the Christian way of thinking, all that happens 
in the history of religion appears as a wonderful 
preparation for the progress of the Gospel through 
the world, and for the coming of God’s Kingdom. 

2. The main difference between Shakti religion 
and Christianity has, however, not yet been brought 
out. We can get deeper still when we come to the 
chief idea, the content of salvation itself. We have 
already pointed out that even Bhakti religion ac- 
knowledges a personal fellowship with a supra- 
mundane God as the object of salvation. And this 
salvation is obtained by the Bhakia not by his own 
merit or his own works, but by grace alone. But 
to realise the difference, it must be emphasized that 
though Bhakii religion knows of ‘a salvation by 
grace alone’, still it would be very improper, if in 
referring to this salvation, we should make use of 
the Lutheran formula, ‘ justification by faith alone’. 
It is perfectly true that we find beautiful prayers for 
grace and forgiveness in the Buddhistic liturgies, 
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and particularly in our Bhakti religion. Neverthe- 
less, it would be 2 gross error in judgement to ignore 
the enormous and important difference that actually 
exists. It is quite conceivable that two religions may 
have essentially the same religious ideas, while they 
are completely different in spirit when the deepest 
questions are considered. The salient point in this 
matter is the central idea, the one that is fundamental 
and permeates everything. This holds good also 
with regard to the relation between Christianity and 
Bhakti religion. There are, of course, a great number 
of ‘ideas’ in the two religions that are astonishingly 
like each other. There exists inside Christianity, 
as in Bhakti religion, a strong consciousness of a 
contrast between this transitory world and a world 
above. The Christian as well as the Bhakti believer 
seeks life that is above the world. A Christian can 
say, with Luther, ‘Where there is forgiveness of 
sins, there is life and blessedness’ Similarly, an 
Indian can say, with the Bhagavad Gita, ‘ Renounce 
all holy acts, and take refuge with me alone; I shall 
redeem thee from all thy imperfections.’ But, 
however closely such confessions and experiences 
in Christianity and Bhakti religion seem to resemble 
each other, still it remains true, as Schleiermacher 
indicated in his fifth ‘ Discourse on Religion’, that 
that which determines the spirit in a religion is the 
central idea, from which everything radiates, as 
it were, and which penetrates and characterises 
everything. It is without doubt, even from the 
point of view of the history of religion pure and 
simple, that Phaki religion is not concerned with the 
same central idea as Christianity. For this reason 
Schleiermacher is also right in another profound 
remark, namely, that a gradval transition to 
Christianity is not possible. This implies that, in 
spite of the greatest external similarities between 
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Bhakti religion and Christianity, the former cannot 
be a lower form, from which it is possible toreach a 
higher form by way of a gradual transition. 

The transition from the one to the other must 
necessarily be achieved through a more or less 
violent breach, even if the person himself is not 
fully conscious of it. The difference becomes clear 
enough when we consider a word (Lev. xi: 45), 
which may be placed as introduction to the Biblical- 
Christian line we are here following, ‘ Ye shall be 
holy, for J am holy’. It does not say, ‘Ye are 
earth-bound, I shall redeem you’; but ‘ Ye shall be 
holy....’ 

Out of the sermons on repentance by the old 
prophets was evolved a perfectly un-Indian idea 
concerning a‘ righteousness that avails before God’. 
In the Indian doctrine of salvation the interest is 
centred in Sarhsara and Nirvana, in man’s attach- 
ment to earthly things and his deliverance there- 
from. For the Biblical-Christian line the interest is 
centred in the true righteousness, a righteousness 
that even avails before God. The Pharisees also 
concur in this, and when the Gospel comes this 
quest for righteousness does not cease; it only 
proclaims a righteousness that is higher than that 
of the Pharisees. In the parable of the Prodigal 
Son it is not an Igvara who saves from Sathsara 
that speaks to us, but a God, who seeks and cails 
sinners, and in love has compassion on the lost. 
Out of this simple proclamation of the God of the 
Gospel, who rejects the self-righteousness of the 
Pharisees and seeks sinners, is evolved this doctrine 
of justification, which was commenced by Paul, 
continued by Augustine, and again taken up by 
Luther. This doctrine is not to be confounded 
with the idea of grace that is connected with the 
name of Igvara. Isvara is the God who delivers 
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from the unblessedness of Samsara without our 
own merit and co-operation, but does not deliver 
from the agony of sin. I§vara is the Gad of the 
earth-bound, but not the God of the conscience, nor 
the saviour from terrores conscientiae, not the atoner 
and redeemer from the curse of guilt. The Biblical- 
Christian line, on the other hand, has with wonder- 
ful consistency been going its own way, starting 
from Sinai and Moses, continued by the penitential 
sermons of the prophets, finally to reach its 
consummation in the mystery of the Cross of Christ 
and the secret of Golgotha. India has nothing 
corresponding to this. Krishna is not Christ, not 
even in a minimised form. The fundamental 
difference that exists between Christianity and 
Bhakti religion cannot, either theologically or 
historically, be expressed more strikingly than in the 
words of the old hymn: 


‘ Christ has come to make atonement for us.’ 


India knows of a saviour, but not of an atoner. 
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